ERASMUS

as riding on horseback, as swimming and fencing, as
joking with or even caressing a woman, as struggling
against wind and storm, as conversing or laughing. The
fine face, a monk's face, dried and pickled, calls up the
picture of closed windows, over-heated rooms, dust from
books, wakeful nights, and arduous days. No warmth or
stream of energy radiates from this cool countenance;
and, as a matter of fact, Erasmus was always cold,
huddling himself in wide-sleeved, thick, fur-lined robes,
cossetting himself against the slightest draught by wear-
ing a velvet skull-cap upon his prematurely bald head.
His face is the face of a man who never lived in real life,
but who lived in thought, whose strength did not reside
in his body, but inside the bone-case of the skull. Help-
less when confronted with reality, Erasmus's true vital
energies found expression in the achievements of his
brain.

Erasmus's face has meaning for us only through the
aura of intellect which surrounds it. That one of Hol-
bein's portraits which depicts the thinker in his unique
moment of creative activity is an incomparablea an un-
forgettable work of genius; from all the great painter's
masterpieces, it stands apart: it is, perhaps, the most
satisfying presentation in colours of a writer who is about
to translate through the magic of his pen the abstract
idea into the concrete visibility of the written word. Once
we have seen this notable picture, it can never slip from
our memory. Erasmus is standing before his writing-
table, and one feels, to the very marrow of one's bones,
that he is alone. His solitude is untroubled, it is absolute;
the door in the background is closed against intruders; no
one comes or goes within the confines of this narrow cell;
but even if something were happening in his immediate
neighbourhood, he would be unaware, for he is in the
trance of creation, absorbed, silent, and still. He looks
as if he were carved out of stone, so motionless is he; yet
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